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EXCELLENT TOP DRESSING 





FOR LAWNS and GARDENS 


i ANURED Peat Moss pro- 
, vides one of the finest. top 
dressings you can give your lawn 
or garden. This inexpensive poul- 
try by-product supplies the much- 
needed nitrogen for plant life — 
yet will not burn or leach. The 
millions of tiny moisture-absorb- 
ing peat moss cells store up this 
' valuable plant food and slowly re- 
lease it in solution to the roots of 
) plants without waste as it is 
| needed. 
Now is the best time to top dress 
your lawn and garden with ma- 
nured peat moss, if you want a 
healthy-looking garden and lawn 
for many months to come. 
Secure your manured peat moss 
from a near-by registered poul- 
, tryman. The Peat Institute of 
} America will gladly send you his 
) name and supply you with a free 
booklet giving timely garden in- 
formation. 







PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

, DIV. PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 

155 JOHN ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Send folder and tell me where I 











can secure Manured Peat Moss. H 8-1 
ORE cc cicncrs Sediaw spe ees 
ADDRESS cee 
CITY STATE 
aa rr a 
gieen ame 


SOIL PLUS FLORIDA HUMUS 


Save .eeesss 


your Plants from 


Summer Torture 


Florida Humus helps your lawn 
and garden through the annual 
Summer torture by holding every 
drop of available moisture where 
plants can use it. Its high nitro- 
gen content and its encourage- 
ment of root growth also give 
added strength which keeps 
plants fresh and healthy in hot, 
dry weather. Write today for free 
booklet, Nature’s Way to Better 
Lawns and Gardens. 





~~ 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 
Mined and Manufactured at 
Zellwood, Florida 
Florida Humus Co., Sales Office 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Garden Work for Early August 





HOLLYHOCK seed and delphinium seed may be planted as soon as it 
ripens. 

THE Virginia bluebell, Mertensia virginica, can be divided and moved at 
this season, for the roots are practically dormant. 

MUSKMELONS and watermelons will not be troubled with decay and 
wireworms if a thin board is placed under each one. 

PRIVET hedges may need another pruning, but in northern sections no 
pruning should be done after August 15. The new growth stimulated 
by pruning should have ample time to harden before Winter comes. 

TO HAVE forget-me-nots in bloom early next year the seed should be 
sown this month. They make an attractive carpet planting for tulip 
beds, and if the tulips were not lifted earlier in the season, the seed can 
be sown directly in the tulip bed. 

DO NOT neglect to thin out rock-garden plants after they have finished 
blooming. Otherwise they will crowd each other like weeds. Creeping 
phlox, sedums, aubrietias, arenaria, snow-in-Summer and bugle are 
among those that should be watched particularly. 

THE gathering and burning of diseased leaves from hollyhocks and phlox 
routine work that pays dividends by reducing disease among these 
plants. 

PLACE your order for Spring flowering bulbs early this month and avoid 
disappointment when planting time comes. 

PERENNIAL seedlings should be protected from the direct rays of the 
hot Summer sun. 

THIS is the best season for the planting of irises. Old clumps may also be 
taken up and divided at this time. 

WHEN planting all irises make a careful inspection for the iris borer and 
destroy any infested roots. 

MOST efficient watering is accomplished in the late afternoon and early 
evening. Always be sure that the ground is soaked to a depth of several 
inches. Roses, however, should not be watered later than mid-afternoon. 

QUICK-GROWING vegetables such as lettuce, radishes, turnips, beets 
and others may be planted early this month for a Fall crop. 

POT-GROWN strawberry plants set out now in a well-prepared bed wili 
bear next season. Be sure they are kept well watered until the Fall rains 
begin. 

INSECTS on waterlily pads can be controlled by a light sprinkling of 
nicotine dust placed only on the foliage. 

THE taller-growing hardy chrysanthemums should be staked to prevent 
their being blown down in the wind. 

sie colchicums and Autumn crocuses as soon as the bulbs are avail- 
able. 

A SECOND brood of lace bugs may appear on rhododendrons, azaleas 
and mountain laurels this month. A pyrethrum or rotenone spray 
should control them. 

IT IS very important to keep the rose beds well watered. Otherwise the 
Fall bloom will be light. 
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“Why Bugs Leave Home’’ is a trade 
mark famous for more than 30 years, 
known to garden lovers everywhere as 
the by-word for the best insecticides. 


AUGUST isan 


IMPORTANT MONTH 
for SPRAYING, too 


Careful spra: in August is essential 

if your garden is te reach its finest 

growth and maturity. You can safely 

trust the healthy condition of your 

mage and trees to the proven protec- 
on 0 


Wilsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This double-action, nicotine insecti- 
cide has been used successfully for 
more than 30 years on America’s finest 
estates and gardens. It destroys insect 
pests quickly and surely—killing by 
fumes as well as contact—and yet it is 
safe to use on the most tender growths. 
O. K. Plant Spray is positive protec- 
tion for your flowers, trees and orna- 
mental shrubs — simple to use and 
economical. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is used and 
recommended by officers and members 
of the Garden Clubs of America. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to 


Dept. B-81 
NEW 


BEST EVERGREEN 
HEDGE PLANT 


Upright Japanese Yew 


(Taxus cuspidata capitata) 
is greatly in demand for hedges, or 
specimens on a lawn. We offer the true 
upright variety, and having the largest 











stock in the U.S.A. we can ship promptly 
in the early Fall. ORDER NOW and 
avoid a possible shortage. 

Size ach Per 10 
-a oe 6 owen $2.75 $22.50 
Se OTe 3.50 30.00 
eres 4.50 37.50 
NS Shain. 6 niaree 6.00 55.00 
UU 8.50 75.00 
ee MR das dau t 11.00 

le, = ' 15.00 


All balled and burlapped. Prices f.o.b. 
Rutherford, N. J. Send for Special 
Evergreens Circular. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 22 New Jersey 


HEMLOCK 
HEDGES 


Closely sheared trees 
All sizes — 18” to 12’ 


SAMPLE PRICES 


100 ft. of Hedge 18” ....$ 25 
100 ft. of Hedge 8’ to 9’ . 170 








\ Write for Price List 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


National Association of Gardeners Meeting 


OSE who attended the first Newark, N. J., convention in 
1912, will be guests of honor at the annual banquet of the 
National Association of Gardeners, to be held at the Hotel 
Douglas, Newark, N. J., on August 19th, at 7.00 P. M., the 
second day of the 26th annual convention. 

Prominent speakers of the three-day program include 
Mayor Meyer C. Ellenstein, of Newark, N. J.; Mrs. F. W. 
Goddard, president of the Garden Club of New Jersey; Wal- 
ter E. Michel, past president of the New Jersey Florists’ 
Association; Edward Phillips, president of New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen; W. R. Tracy, engineer and secretary 
of Union County Park Commission; Carl P. Witte, horti- 
culturist of Essex County Park Commission; and Richard P. 
White, research specialist at the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

At the conclusion of the business of the convention, the 
convention attendants will be given an opportunity to inspect 
the fine park systems of Essex and Union Counties, and to 
visit Florham Park, the beautiful estate of Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombley, Convent, N. J. 


Warning Against Japanese Beetles 

The New York Botanical Garden at Bronx Park, New 
York, is coping with the Japanese beetle problem by installing 
traps in the flower borders and also by sending out scores of 
workers to pick off additional beetles 


Gladiolus Show at Rockefeller Center 


One of the leading horticultural events scheduled for the 
month of August in the vicinity of New York City will un- 
doubtedly be the seventh annual gladiolus show of the Metro- 
politan Gladiolus Society. It is to be held jointly with the 
Gardens of the Nations at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. The show will be open Friday afternoon, August 7, 
through Sunday, August 9. 

An attractive schedule has been arranged to suit practically 
every type of gladiolus grower. Among the 84 competitive 
classes are sections for the novice, amateur, fancier, commercial 
grower, professional gardener and members of garden clubs. 
Medals and other prizes are offered as sweepstakes and mem- 
bers of the society will compete for the Louis B. Tim trophy. 


Master Peony Planting to Be Established 


The most significant outcome of the meeting of the American 
Peony Society in Toronto, Canada, in June was the decision 
to establish a master planting of these favorite flowers at the 
University of Illinois in Urbana. There has been a feeling for 
some time that there should be a standardization of names and 
varieties and since work in growing peonies has been going on 
at the University of Illinois for some years, it was decided to 
establish the planting there. 

H. F. Little is chairman of the committee of the society which 
will have this standardization in charge. The work will be 

carried on under the department of 





by hand. It is reported that 15,000 
beetles a day have been collected since 


horticulture of the university and 
should make Urbana a mecca for 


July 10, when the Summer invasion 
began. Apparently, the Japanese beetle 
will be a yearly problem in the future 
in many sections, and garden makers 
must keep up a constant warfare 
against it. 

The Botanical Garden is issuing a 
warning to the effect that traps should 
not be used in a small garden unless the 
neighbors also use traps. Traps in one 
garden alone will only serve to attract 
beetles to that spot and on the way 
they may stop to devour the foliage of 
favorite plants. Apparently the best 
way to keep the Japanese beetle under 
control is to use arsenate of lead at the 
rate of ten to fifteen pounds per thou- 
sand square feet on lawns and to 
install traps baited with geraniol over 
a wide area. This is one of the worst 
pests to invade American gardens 
and has been gradually spreading 
northward from the Philadelphia 
area. 





Spring Flower Shows in 1937 


—__>—_—_ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARCH 8-14. Spring Flower Show in the Com- 
mercial Museum. 

Boston, Mass. 

MARCH 12-18. New England Spring Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
in Mechanics Building. 

Detroit, Mich. 

MARCH 14-21. Michigan Flower and Garden 
Exhibition under the auspices of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society in Convention Hall. 

New York, N. Y. 


MARCH 15-20. International Flower Show of 
the Horticultural Society of New York and the 
New York Florists’ Club in Grand Central 


Palace. 
Chicago, III. 
APRIL 3-11. Spring Flower Show sponsored by 
the Garden Club of 'linois at the Navy Pier. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


APRIL 10-18. National Flower and Garden 
Show of the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium. 








peony lovers from all over the country. 
A permanent planting of all types of 
peonies will be made, including the 
Japanese. Members are beir.g requested 
to send desirable strains for the plant- 
ing. 

At the board meeting Charles F. 
Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio, was 
elected president. Professor A. P. 
Saunders, Clinton, N. Y., will serve 
as vice-president; W. F. Christman, 
Northbrook, IIl., as secretary and 
W. W. Cook, Clinton, Iowa, as treas- 
urer. 

A show at which over 30,000 
blooms were exhibited was held in 
connection with the annual business 
meeting. A pure white peony, Mrs. 
J. V. Edlund, grown by C. W. Bunn 
of St. Paul, Minn., was judged the 
best peony in the show. Col. J. C. 
Nicholls, Ithaca, N. Y., was awarded 
the achievement medal for the best 
new peony, Mrs. Livingston Ferrand. 
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New England Gladiolus Society Show 


The New England Gladiolus Society will hold its annual 
exhibition in connection with the Mid-Summer Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, on August 15 and 16. The Gladiolus Society has just 
issued a complete schedule of classes together with prizes, 
trophies and awards. This schedule may be obtained by any- 
one interested by addressing the secretary of the Society, Rev. 
G. Edgar Folk. Oakdale, Mass. 

The Gladiolus Society has also arranged for the judging of 
seedlings and recently introduced varieties, giving awards of 
Preliminary Commendation, Award of Merit and First Class 
Certificate, weekly during the blooming season. The meetings 
will be held each Sunday in or near Boston. Full particulars 
concerning these meetings may also be had by addressing the 
secretary. 


National Shade Tree Conference 


The annual meeting of the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence is to be held at the Statler Hotel in Boston, Mass., Sep- 
tember 2 to 4. An interesting program of vital importance to 
everyone who desires to preserve the beautiful shade trees of 
America is being offered. Persons prominent in shade tree work 
all over the country will participate. The program for the 


three days follows: 
Wednesday, September 2 


8 :00—Registration. 
9 :30—Address of Welcome, Hon. F. W. Mansfield, Mayor, Boston, Mass. 
—Response, President R. P. Marshall, New Haven, Conn. 
9 :50—‘‘Forest Insects of New England,’’ H. B. Pierson, State Entomolo- 
gist, Maine. 
10:20—"‘Observations on Tree Preservation Practices on the Western 
Coast,’’ R. M. Weakley, Warren, Pa. 
10:50—‘‘Summary of the Dutch Elm Disease Eradication Project,’’ W. H. 
Rankin, New York Bureau of Plant Industry, White Plains, N. Y. 
11 :30—Business Meeting. 
2:00 P.M.—‘‘Pathological Studies on Beech at the Arnold Arboretum,” 
J. H. Faull, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
2:30—*“‘Bracing Materials and Methods,’’ A. Robert Thompson, Park 


Service, U.S.D.I., Washington, D. C. 

3:00—‘"‘Lightning Damage to Shade Trees,’’ A. W. Dodge, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

3:30—"‘‘Ohio Shade Tree Fertilization Experiments,’’ L. C. Chadwick. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

4:00—'‘Legislation Pertaining to Shade Trees,’’ a discussion led by O. W. 
Spicer, chairman of the Legislative Committee, National Shade Tree 
Conference. 

8 :00—Group Meetings, as arranged. 


Thursday, September 3 
9:0C—"Shade Tree Diseases of New England,’’ Malcolm A. McKenzie, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst. Mass. 
9 :30—“‘Shade Tree Diseases of Michigan,’’ Forrest C. Strong, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
10:00——‘‘Cytospora Canker of Spruce,’’ C. J. Gilgut, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Mass. 
10:30—‘‘Larch Canker,’’ G. G. Hahn, Division of Forest Pathology, 
U.S.D.A., New Haven, Conn. 

11 :00—‘‘Verticillium Root Disease of American Elm,’’ L. R. Tehon, IIli- 
nois Natural History Survey, and H. L. Jacobs, Kent, Ohio. 
11:30—"‘Cephalosporium Wilt of Elm,’’ D. B. Creager, Harvard Univer- 

sity, Cambridge, Mass. 
:00-——Busses leave for demonstration of shade tree equipment by commer- 
cial members. Lunch at Waltham. 
:00 P.M.—*‘The Restoration of Williamsburg,’’ Sidney N. Shurcliff. 
Friday, September 4 
9 :00——‘‘European Spruce Sawfly,’’ H. J. MacAioney, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 
9 :30—"‘Identification of Insect Injury,’,"—-C. C. Hamilton, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 
10:00—*Possibilities of Dusting Shade Trees for Pest Control,’’ G. K. Van 
Gundia, Middleport, N. Y. 
10:30—"‘Distribution of Arsenicals from the Air,’’ E. H. Francis, National 
Park Service, Morristown-,N. J. 
11 :00—'‘Frost Cracks,”’ Discussion led by C. P. Witte, Essex County Park 
Commission, Newark, N. J. 
:30—Final Business Meeting. 
:00 P.M.—Busses leave for Arnold Arboretum. 
:00—Annual Banquet. 


SUGGESTIONS BY MRS KING 


M* I speak of two garden benefits which have come to 
me lately. One is the idea of using the new square small 
glass inkbottles as seed containers after their ink service is at 
an end. They are the most perfect glass boxes imaginable for 
seeds. Seeds can be easily put in and taken out through the 
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wide round opening. Labels may be pasted on the glass and 
the tight-fitting top will baffle every greedy mouse. As a great 
user of ink for years. I buy many such bottles, and their double 
use is a great satisfaction. 

Another double-purpose idea has come to me this season, 
through the quickness of a young Swede who looks after the 
garden. I have what are called Adams peony supports, which 
have been valuable to me for many years. They are now used 
on the tomato plants once the peony flowers have gone. The 
long branches of the tomato plant are tied to the upper ring of 
strong wire, and the supports have a long period of usefulness, 
first for flowers, then for vegetables. 

—aMrs. Francis King. 
South Hartford, N. Y. 


WATERING WINDOW BOXES 


i IS very important that the window box receive an abund- 
ance of water. Naturally boxes of this kind dry out very 
quickly, inasmuch as a large area is exposed to the air and to 
sunlight. In many places it is necessary to water them at least 
twice a day, but, of course, there is such a thing as overdoing 
this matter. 

Many persons err in using window boxes which are too 
shallow and so dry out quickly. Ten inches is neither too 
wide nor too high, but the length, of course, must be gov- 
erned by the position which the box is to occupy. It is best 
to have the box stained or painted a subdued color, but in 
any event a wood such as cypress or oak, which will resist 
weather conditions, should be used. 

Metal boxes work fairly well, but absorb too much heat 
when in very hot locations. When they are used, it is well to 
line them with sphagnum moss to keep the soil moist and cool. 


AFTER HOLLYHOCKS BLOOM 


HEN the hollyhock season is over, the tall stalks should 

be cut to the ground. It is very important to clean up 

and burn all old leaves and such débris as may be found at 
the base of the plants, for it is from such accumulations that 
hollyhock rust spreads and infests new plants. If this treat- 
ment is coupled with applications of a sulphur dust twice a 
week throughout the season, rust can be almost wholly van- 
quished. The same treatment will help to keep red spiders away. 
The so-called Massey dust dyed green may be obtained at 
the stores. Other preparations without the dye are available. 
The Massey dust is made up of nine parts finely powdered 
sulphur to one part arsenate of lead. This year, however, 
rotenone is being substituted for the arsenate, apparently with 
excellent results. It should help.to control plant lice, although 
the proportion may not be large enough to be very effective. 


THE COVER ILLUSTRATION 


HE unusual plant illustrated on the cover of this issue is 

Xerophyllum tenax, commonly known as Bear Grass. It 
is a native of the mountainous regions from British Columbia 
to California and is said to be the most showy and striking 
plant of Glacier National Park, where it covers many acres, 
often to the exclusion of nearly all other vegetation. In former 
years the grass-like leaves were used by the Indians of the 
region in the manufacture of fine baskets, from which it has 
also been given the common names of Indian Basket Grass and 
Squaw Grass. 

The plant has a long blooming season. It is found first in 
the foothills in early Spring and late in the Summer about 
the edges of snow banks at high altitudes, up to 7,000 or 
8,000 feet, where it continues to bloom until the snow falls. 
The flowers are creamy-white with violet stamens and are 
borne on stately stalks which reach a height of three to five 
feet. At the beginning of the season the racemes are rounded 
and have a soft, fluffy appearance. Later they elongate. The 
rather heavy fragrance of the flowers is regarded as slightly 
unpleasant by some people. 
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The topiary garden on the famous Hunnewell estate in Wellesley, Mass., is among the 
best-known gardens of this kind in America. 


TOPIARY WORK—AMERICAN VERSION 


The place of clipped, sheared and 
trained trees in American gardens 


ERE are those who say that topiary work is coming 
back. Of course one might be expected to say that no 


tendency in this direction will go so far as to resurrect the 
forms which delighted garden makers in the days of William 
and Mary, when topiary work was called Dutch gardening 
and when almost every sort of creature to be found “‘in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath’’ was to be seen repro- 
duced in yew, box or cypress. Yet one should not be too sure 
of this. At some of the recent shows in various large cities 
plants trained or sheared as peacocks and other fowl have had 
a conspicuous place and have not been commented upon un- 
favorably. Who knows that virtuosity in this art will not 
bring fame to the gardeners of the future as it did to those of 
the past? 

There are little gardens where a few pieces of topiary work 
in the right scale will add a note of interest. There are larger 
gardens where similar pieces of handiwork in the proper pro- 
portion will impart a feeling of originality not without 
charm. It is this question of keeping topiary work in proper 
relation to the rest of the garden that really counts, although 
the placing of the pieces also matters greatly. 

All this is assuming that the topiary work, whatever it 
may be, is incidental. It may, of course, occupy the entire gar- 
den. Then the situation becomes entirely different. Topiary 
work which is quaintly intriguing when kept subdued and in 
a secondary place, may become obtrusive and overpowering if 
allowed to become the dominating factor of the garden. A 
pair of peacocks at the entrance to a lane may be effective. A 
menagerie spread over the garden loses all appeal. 

Yet, there are topiary gardens, that is, gardens devoted 
wholly to sheared or trained trees and shrubs, which are dis- 
tinctly worth while. In England there are many; in this coun- 
try, but few. One of the best in New England and perhaps 
the most celebrated is one which has been a feature of the 
well-known Hunnewell estate in Wellesley, Mass., for many 
years. Growing on the banks of a pond and under the lea of 


a hill, its situation is admirable. It consists of evergreen trees, 
most of which have now attained considerable height. ‘These 
trees are not sheared into fantastical shapes but are kept cut 
to geometrical forms according to a pattern established when 
the gardens were planted by the late H. H. Hunnewell, whose 
horticulture fame was more than local. 

Whatever one thinks about topiary work carried to ex- 
tremes, there is little reason to criticize clipped hedges or 
clipped individual evergreens when they are given simple pat- 
terns, probably more or less architectural in scheme. And al- 
though this sort of work is associated more commonly with 
evergreens, it does not necessarily exclude some deciduous trees. 

Perhaps one reason for believing that there is to be a topiary 
renaissance lies in the fact that the actual operations necessary 
in trimming or clipping growing material may be minimized 
to a surprising degree by the use of modern tools, particularly 
the electric trimmer. Work which required days of arduous 
labor with hand shears may be performed now in a few hours 
with electrically driven instruments. Even hand shears have 
been improved. It is well to remember, though, that the ama- 
teur who begins this kind of work must have a persistent 
nature. Once started, the work must be continued year after 
year or the results will be most unsatisfactory. If the topiary 
garden is a large one, this may become an expensive item, par- 
ticularly when the trees grow so tall as to require the use of 
long ladders. Unfortunately, too, the amateur who becomes 
interested in such work is all too likely to indulge his fancy in 
grotesque creations rivalling those which aroused the literary 
wrath of Addison and Pope in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. Perhaps the guiding hand of the garden clubs will 
keep such tendencies in check. A green seat neatly clipped out 
of a hedge or possibly a table in the open ground need seem 
no more bizarre than an occasional well-modelled bird, but 
there is hardly any need for jugs and beakers, dogs and goats, 
and even Adam and Eve themselves as they were portrayed in 
living green some centuries ago. 

Perhaps American gardeners have less material at hand for 
topiary work than is commonly found in England, where the 
native yew lends itself particularly well to clipping and train- 
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ing. This yew is not very hardy in the northern 
states of this country, but there seems to be no reason 
why forms of the Japanese yew, now common, 
should not be substituted. Probably the yew is the 
best plant for such work, but other kinds are satis- 
factory. 

Box has commonly been used in England, but, 
of course, it is expensive and not reliably hardy 
except south of New York. Here, where it can be 
depended upon, the topiary gardener finds it exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. Norway spruce, the Oriental 
spruce, the Canadian hemlock, the Swiss stone pine, 
the Swiss mountain pine and the dwarf Japanese 
cypress are good subjects with which to work. 
Among deciduous plants California privet comes 
first, being easily trained and holding its leaves well. 
In sections where it is not hardy, the European 
privet, Ligustrum vulgare, if it can be obtained, or 
the Japanese privet, L. tbota, should be used instead. 
The European hornbeam, Carpinus betulus, the 
globe hornbeam, C. betulus globosa, or the cockspur 
thorn, Crategus crus-galli, stand shearing and trim- 
ming well. Sometimes, the blackhaw, Viburnum 
prunifolium, is used. 

Most of the work with evergreens is done by clip- 
ping and shearing, which means that a rare degree of 
skill must be used. It is no simple matter to clip a tree so that it 
will be perfectly round or clip it square with four sides exactly 
alike. If the hand slips and a deep hole is made in the foliage, 
irreparable damage is done. It is always desirable to use a line of 
some kind or a straight edge. The operator, too, must have a 
very clear idea of what he is seeking to do. 

In its simplest form, which means producing balls or pyra- 
mids or square pillars, topiary work is not beyond the skill of 
amateurs, but when the novice undertakes to create more com- 
plicated pieces the results are likely to be bizarre if not 
grotesque. 

When working with bird or animal forms, it may be neces- 
sary to use wires and to do considerable training. This is par- 
ticularly true when privet is being relied upon, and privet is 
frequently used because of the ease with which it can be 
handled and the rapidity with which it grows. Probably it is 
wise to use copper wire rather than galvanized wire, as the 
latter seems to have some injurious effect on the trees. Cork 


: 
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The electric trimmer has greatly simplified the work of keeping clipped and sheared 


trees and shrubs in any desired form. 
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Occasionally an American garden is found where the art of topiary work has been 


carried to extremes rivaling those found in Europe 


or rubber should always be used to keep the wire from cutting 
into the trees. 

Much care must be taken to protect clipped trees and even 
clipped hedges from being broken down by snow or ice in 
Winter, and it is important, too, to see that they receive plenty 
of moisture. Sometimes the growth becomes so dense that rain 
is ineffective because the moisture fails to reach the roots. A 
few small ditches will help to turn the rainfall to the proper 
place under the trees, but more often, doubtless, the hose will 
be resorted to. 

Some feeding will be necessary and this must not be neg- 
lected, for poorly fed trees are likely to develop disease or to 
become the prey of insect pests or to lose some of their 
branches. Obviously, it is very difficult to restore a clipped 
plant which has become disfigured in this way. Trees which 
are kept growing vigorously can be clipped freely and are 
much less likely to give trouble, of course, than those which 
are neglected. 

The art of topiary work, therefore, becomes 
Z a subject for discussion. It offers much to the 
“4 imagination and it. may play a far more im- 
portant part in the gardens of tomorrow than 
the gardeners of today expect. There are many 
men who would much rather use the shears than 
the hoe. 


A NEGLECTED PHILADELPHUS 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in the article 
on philadelphus in the July 1 issue of Horti- 
culture. This is the second article on philadelphus 
you have printed, and each list given omitted a fine 
variety, Ophelia. Why? To me it is far better than 
some varieties named. If your correspondents were 
ever to find their way through central Ohio when 
Ophelia is in bloom, they would certainly be im- 
pressed. 

It is of medium height, a strong grower, and 
blooms from the ground to the tip of the branches. 
It is used in many places as a hedge, and when in 
bloom is a sight to be remembered. The flower is 
semi-double, large and fragrant. I have 21 hybrid 
varieties of philadelphus and Ophelia certainly tops 
my list as indispensable. 

—VJohn Allan Blair. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


ITTLE COMPTON, R. I., was a mecca for rose growers all 
through June and July. Little Compton is the home of 
The Brownells, as they like to call themselves; Mr. and Mrs., 
as well as a son who is there when not doing business in Provi- 
dence. They live in a fine old home surrounded by roses. A 
splendid specimen of Mary Wallace climbs high on the post 
near the front door, but another specimen blooms even more 
freely behind the house. Mr. Brownell says that is because it 
gets more sunlight. Mary Wallace is a popular rose in the 
Brownell scheme of things, because it is one of the progenitors 
of Golden Climber and other gorgeous yellow roses, with 
which the names of the Brownells have been associated. 

After I found that Robert Pyle, Charles Totty, Lambertus 
Bobbink and other famous rosarians had visited the place and 
had come away loud in their praises of what they had seen, 
my natural curiosity led me on a trip to Little Compton, too. 
What I saw was a revelation in rose loveliness. The Brownells 
have several acres in roses, mostly climbers and mostly in the 
experimental stage, although a few are ready for the trade. 
There are many other roses on the place, too, doubtless for 
study and comparison, as well as for breeding purposes. Some 
are attractively arranged as gardens. Most of the new 
Brownell roses, however, are being grown in rows like grapes 
in vineyards and when I saw them, they were covered with 
little cellophane caps for hybridizing purposes. 


HE Brownells are difficult to understand. You would 

expect persons with so large an enterprise to be talking 
distribution and dollars. They seem to be interested mostly 
in what they can accomplish. Their persistence is almost as 
amazing as their results. They have been at it for two decades 
or more, so I am told, without regard to lifted eyebrows and 
more obvious skeptical gestures. They have bred their roses 
according to scientific principles. At least, that is what they 
say, and by the way Mr. Brownell talks of genes and chromo- 
somes and dominant and recessive characters, I have no doubt 
that they do. Incidentally, there are very few men working 
according to methods of pure science who have ever produced 
hybrids of any great importance. Most of the hybridizers who 
really get anywhere rely on their intuition and their general 
knowledge to develop new and better qualities. There is noth- 
ing haphazard about the Brownells’ methods, however. The 
bookkeeping is more complicated than the field work. 


HE Brownells specialize in yellow roses and principally, 

although not exclusively, in climbers. Their roses are 
wholly distinct in character from climbers of the rambler 
type, with large, single flowers, some of them grown on stems 
nearly two feet long. The individual flowers look like those 
of hybrid tea roses. They may be deep yellow or run almost 
into a lemon color. Most of them are under numbers but some 
have been given names. It will be remembered that Peggy Ann 
Landon was named at a recent show in Westchester County, 
New York. Apricot Glow is a new variety soon to be released. 
It is a lovely rose with fifty petals, and the color is that of 
Jacotte but deepening to a stronger apricot in the center. | 
believe Mr. Totty fell in love with a new variety listed as 45 
which, as I saw it, was almost too lovely to be real. 

These notes of mine will probably start a controversy. 
That is always the result when the Brownell creations are 
discussed. There has been wide complaint that Golden 
Climber, although gorgeous at Little Compton and creating a 
sensation when shown at Boston exhibitions, has been ex- 
tremely coy when planted in gardens elsewhere. I was frank 
enough to tell Mr. Brownell that many dissatisfied gardeners 
had complained that the blooms obtained were few and far 
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between. Apparently he was not perturbed by my frankness, 
for he promptly led me to several large plants in his own 
backyard and pointed out that they were spread out thinly 
and more or less fan-shaped on the trellis in a position where 
they would get full sunlight the entire day. ‘“This,”’ he said, 
“is the secret of growing this rose and many others. It must 
be exposed to the direct rays of the sun the livelong day if it 
is going to give a good account of itself. I have tried to em- 
phasize this fact, and I am free to say that these roses planted 
in partial shade would not be satisfactory. Some roses do not 
object to shade, but Golden Climber is a sun lover and will 
surely sulk if planted in a shady spot.” 

Perhaps this will explain to some amateurs why their roses 
of the Brownell strain have failed to give as many flowers as 
expected. Of course, the soil at Little Compton is admirably 
adapted to roses of this type. It is a heavy clay and the loca- 
tion is one close to the ocean with plenty of moisture in the 
air most of the time. Still, there are those who say that Mr. 
Brownell must hypnotize his roses in order to get the in- 
comparable blooms to be found on his place. There can be 
no question, however, about the extent and magnificence of 
his blooms. I saw them in early July, and I am not wholly 
without knowledge of roses. 


LTHOUGH climbing roses are most commonly associated 
with the Brownell establishment, work is being done 
with other types. Particular effort is being made to produce 
sub-zero hybrid teas. Indeed, this class has been an objective 
for at least twenty years, although the final results are only 
beginning to appear and only one variety, spectrum yellow in 
color, has as yet been released. —I'wo others will be released 
this Autumn. This new type of hybrid tea is said by the 
Brownells to have a tenacity to life more than ten times that 





Apricot Glow is a remarkable new rose, the color of which 
is indicated by its name. 
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of the average hybrid tea in commerce. Moreover, they are 
expected to survive when temperatures drop to 25 degrees and 
more below zero. It is true that the wood will kill back to 
bed level at 10 degrees. The roots will survive, however, and 
send up new shoots in the Spring. Mr. Brownell says he rates 
the resistance of the foliage to black spot and mildew as 
greater than that of ordinary hybrid teas. Yet he is frank to 
say that dusting or spraying should be kept up religiously 
when they are being grown. 

Then there is another type of rose which is being developed 
on the Brownell place, one which should be of interest to per- 
sons who have in mind the covering of banks or who would 
like good roses for cemetery use. This is a creeper, growing 
much like the well-known Max Graf but with flowers four 
inches across and pink or yellow. I saw some of these roses 
growing out of the bottom of pots instead of out of the tops as 
usual, and they spread straight away from the roots, not mak- 
ing any effort to grow upright. Apparently they are true 
creepers, hugging the ground closely. 


T will be seen from all this that much that is new in the 
way of rose development is underway. The progress, how- 
ever, is not confined to Rhode Island. Other hybridizers in 
other parts of the country are working to obtain better and 
hardier roses and are getting results. In June, I saw some good 
examples of the new creations from the garden of M. H. 
Horvath of Mentor, Ohio. It was Mr. Horvath, to whom the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society gave a gold medal last 
year. His new climbers are especially hardy as they are meant 
to be. They bloom freely, too, and some garden makers are 
already familiar with Doubloons, with surprisingly large 
flowers. This rose created especial interest when seen at one of 
the Spring shows. Then there is Father Schoener in Cali- 
fornia, a persistent, enthusiastic and capable, if somewhat 
over-optimistic, gardening priest, to whom rose growers 
throughout the country are glad to pay tribute. Also, there 
is Niels Hansen in South Dakota, another scientist to receive a 
gold medal from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
who has been pioneering in many branches of horticulture 
over 2 long period, always with the thought in mind of ob- 





A dogwood hedge, Cornus racemosa, is one of the features of 
Mrs. M. J. Fox’s estate at Peekskill, N. Y. 
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taining or developing plants which can endure the extremely 
rigorous climate of the state in which he lives. He wants 
roses which will not succumb to the temperature of 40 degrees 
below zero and thinks he is on the right track. 

It is evident that rose growers have much to which to look 
forward. If the roses of tomorrow are not far superior to those 
of the present day—and that means that they will have to 
be extremely good—a group of painstaking, energetic men 
will have labored in vain. I cannot believe that this will be 
true. 


I OFTEN like to think in terms of an earlier generation, 
when the great horticultural establishments were so much 
more than just nurseries. Such places were the old Prince 
Nursery on Long Island, the Meehan Nursery in Philadelphia, 
and very particularly and especially, the Mount Hope Nur- 
series of Ellwanger & Barry in Rochester. Each of these was a 
source of infoimation and inspiration not wholly related to 
the plants which they grew for sale. 

I recently had an experience of the same sort at the great 
wholesale nursery of the Jackson &% Perkins Company, in 
Newark, New York. This nursery makes no retail sales, but 
a large and meticulously cared-for trial garden for roses is 
available to anyone who comes. Many do come who have no 
possible commercial relation. The roses of this year and last 
year, as well as those of next year and the year after, are 
planted under equivalent conditions. Here comparisons can 
be made and hopes engendered not possible anywhere else for 
nowhere else is there an equal opportunity. For example, all 
the new McGredy roses (incidentally, I for one am tired of 
the name McGredy attached to some adjective!) are in com- 
parable relation, and they do compel attention. The recur- 
rent forms of hardy climbing roses are here being looked at 
sharply. 

Also, there are rather extraordinary trials of herbaceous 
plants going on. I found a new Shasta daisy with daintily 
fringed petals, called Chiffon exciting, but not nearly so much 
as a very double one, which looked less like a Shasta daisy 
than like a very good garden aster. It is pure white with an 
anemone center. Not far away some red delphinium varieties 
were on trial. They looked encouraging. Another trial plot 
showed that new and attractive colors are being worked into 
the tritomas, or Red Hot Poker plants. 


UNUSUAL HEDGES AT “FOXDEN” 


F gti fifteen years ago I was puzzled as to what to plant 
to make a satisfactory hedge between the lawn to the 
east of the house and what was then the vegetable garden. I 
had always admired Cornus racemosa which grows wild all 
around us. After talking it over with our landscape architect, 
we decided to try it. 

So the gardener made two hundred and twenty-five cut- 
tings in late September and put them in the ground where the 
hedge was to be. By the following Spring every one of the 
cuttings had struck and the hedge began to grow. Three times 
the hedge has been badly infested with scale and had to be 
cut to the ground. This seemingly unfortunate circumstance 
proved a providential occurrence and thickened the hedge 
when it grew up again, as it always did within two years. 
The hedge is not permitted to grow too high or the branches 
spread way apart and bend over. It is kept at a height of five 
feet and pruned in June after it has flowered. This cornus 
sends out suckers and in August is root pruned. It flowers in 
early June with creamy panicles and later bears quantities of 
white berries carried on vivid scarlet stalks. After the berries 
are eaten by the birds, which happens very quickly, the stalks 
remain and give a colorful note. The ovate-lanceolate leaves 
turn a handsome dark red in the Autumn. 

Once when travelling in California I remarked on the per- 
fection of horticulture there, particularly as carried out in the 
fruit and nut orchards, and the answer was, ‘“There would 

























These lewisias, growing under the lea 
of a great rock, are self-sown speci- 
mens in the New York Botanical 
Garden. 


be no gardening at all out here if it was not 
done with the utmost skill and understand- 
ing.’’ The same is true if one wishes to have a 
hedge of Crategus oxyacantha, especially in a 
location surrounded by abandoned orchards. 

Just before our hedge was planted I had 
spent a Summer in England admiring the 
hedges and trying to decide which plant to 
use for enclosing the greensward around the 
rectangle of our swimming pool. The mag- 
nificent hedges of beech and yew seemed too 
difficult of accomplishment and to be very 
expensive to acquire. One day at Levens Hall, where the gar- 
den is reputed to have been laid out by none other than André 
Le Notre, I came upon the finest hedge I had seen in all my 
wanderings through English gardens. It was of hawthorn 
and almost twenty feet high and of smooth texture almost 
like that of a woven fabric. In these days of changing political 
and social orders one was grateful for the conservatism which 
had preserved the fine old hedge and had lovingly clipped it 
all these three hundred years in the same graceful flowing 
lines along the top and at the rounded sides as had been 
planned by its designer. : 

So with my mind filled with this charming picture I re- 
turned home and bought enough hawthorns to make our 
hedge. But C. oxyacantha is not at home here and requires 
unremitting care. In the Winter it is always mulched with 
manure and in early Spring it is fed with tree food. It is sub- 
ject to borers, so these have to be treated. Every now and then 
a rust appears on the leaves, or aphids cause them to curl, 
which have to be controlled by spraying. This hedge is clipped 
in early June and again in August. 

In May the tiny white corymbs of blossoms appear and in 
the Fall bright, quite large, scarlet berries. The leaves with 
their serrate lobes turn a bronze color in Autumn. When the 
hedge has been clipped and makes a smooth green wall against 
the brighter green of the lawn it seems worth all the trouble 
it takes to keep it in good condition and it is the admiration 
of all our visitors, especialiy those who are English or have 
travelled in England and grown to love this most famous of 
all hedges. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
‘“Foxden,”’ Peekskill, N. Y. 


LEWISIAS SOW THEMSELVES 


ARDENERS generally regard the appearance of self-sown 

seedlings as an indication that the plants increasing in 

this way are happily located. I do not recall previously having 

heard of lewisias self-sowing in eastern gardens, but this is 

certainly happening rather freely in the Thompson Memorial 
rock garden at The New York Botanical Garden. 

My first suspicions that this might be the case were aroused 
last year when I found two sturdy young plants of Lewisia 
tweedyi growing near a large plant of this species which had 
flowered well the previous year. At the time I discounted the 
idea that they represented spontaneous seedlings, and tried to 
bring myself to believe that they had perhaps grown from 
pieces of the root of the old plant which had been moved by 
moles. 

This year, however, beyond all doubt, large numbers of 
seedlings are springing up beneath a colony of L. heckneri and 
L. cotyledon, and L. columbiana has also produced a number 





of fine, healthy young plants in like manner. In all cases the 
plants are growing in exceedingly well-drained (but not dry) 
positions, and they received shade at least from the hot rays of 
the mid-day Summer sun. 


New York, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 


ERADICATING CRAB GRASS 


HIS is the season when crab grass begins to assert itself. 

It is one of the most troublesome of the lawn pests when 
it becomes established, and many methods of dealing with it 
have proved unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, crab grass can be 
eradicated entirely by shade. When crab grass becomes very 
troublesome, it may be completely killed out with tar paper 
or boards spread over it so as to exclude the light. If not un- 
covered too soon, nothing but dried tops and roots, which can 
be removed with a sharp-toothed iron rake, will remain. 

Some quick-growing grass like red top should be sown 
immediately to keep out the crab grass for the rest of the 
season. It has been found that newly sown grass seed will 
come up well if the ground is covered with a light coating of 
straw, and the straw is thoroughly wet down with the hose 
every night. 


NEW USE FOR COMPOST PILE 


HE ever-useful compost pile has served a purpose for 

which I think it may not be considered as a rule. Wishing 
to group my collection of hens-and-chickens (sempervivums) , 
it seemed necessary to elevate the location four to six inches. 
Not having a supply of soil on which to draw, I used the 
well-decayed vegetation from the bottom of the compost pile 
and mixed it with the small amount of soil at hand, thus 
making it at least three-quarters compost material. 

The sempervivums have shown appreciation of their new 
location by increasing, in a month’s time, to almost twice their 
size in addition to bearing an unusually large number of 
chicks. 


Torrington, Conn. 


HOT WATER AND DAHLIAS 


HE hot water treatment for dahlias is often recommended 

by growers and may be worth trying, if the flowers do not 
last as long as it would seem they should. When this treat- 
ment is followed, the flowers are cut early in the morning and 
the stems stripped of their lower leaves, after which they are 
thrust into water as hot as the hand can bear it. There 
they are left until the water cools, after which they are placed 
in vases of fresh, cold water, but it is desirable to keep them 
in the dark for ten or twelve hours. Treated in this way, the 
flowers will keep fresh a surprisingly long time. 


—Harriet Pulver. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1935-36 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1936 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1936. 


NEW IRIS BORER CONTROL 


ALCIUM cyanide used at the rate of one ounce per square 
foot completely kills all the iris borers on the rhizomes 
of iris plants, and also the lesser bulb fly, without injury to 
the plant, according to an experiment conducted at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College and reported in the ‘‘Michigan Quar-- 
terly Bulletin’ by E. I. McDaniel, Department of Entomology. 
Ten different types of materials were used, but none was effec- 
tive except calcium cyanide. 

Some of the findings in this experiment were as follows: 

Where the calcium cyanide was used at the rate of one ounce per square 
foot, the larve and pupz of the iris borer were killed as well as the larve 
of the lesser bulb fly. There was no injury to the plant where the rhizomes 
were covered with dry sand before applying the calcium cyanide; but, where 
the chemical came in contact with naked rhizome, burning resulted. Best 
results were obtained when the calcium cyanide was covered with a light 
layer of sand as soon as it was applied. Where the dosage was reduced to 
one-half ounce per square foot, the kill was not satisfactory. 

The iris borer passes the Winter in the egg stage on the foliage of the iris. 
The eggs hatch in the early Spring, two months or more being required for 
the larve to complete their development. Pupation takes place in either the 
rhizome or the soil. The adults appear about the middle of September and 
continue to be active until late in the Fall. 

The adults are large, reddish-brown moths. They are sly creatures, hiding 
away during the day, and are active only at night. They lay their eggs from 
the ground level up to about six or eight inches above the ground. In the 
Spring, the eggs hatch and the young larve may feed for a time either as 
leaf miners or may scallop the edges of the leaves and skeletonize the surface. 

About the last of June, these small larve establish themselves in the 
rhizomes where they eventually excavate large cavities, which invariably be- 
come infected with a bacterial rot. This rot is, if anything, even more de- 
structive than the borer. It reduces the interior of the rhizome to a slimy, 
rotten mass in which the borer thrives and which is particularly attractive 
to the lesser bulb fly. 


ANEMONES IN ROCK GARDENS 


AM in accord with the Roving Gardener (Horticulture, 

May 15) as to the desirability of the colored variety of 
Anemone pulsatilla in the rock garden, and am led to wonder 
if Dr. McFarland has ever allowed it to seed itself hither and 
yon in his garden until he has every shade from pale violet to 
deep orchid, each with its glowing heart of golden stamens. 
The less desirable shades are easily eradicated. If one’s rock 
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garden is fortunately situated so that the low afternoon sun 
shines through the plants, illuminating the colors and bring- 
ing into relief the soft silvery down on the plants and later 
the plumy seed vessels, the effect is very beautiful. I even like 
the variety rubra, whose deep velvety red-brown is a rare 
color in the rock garden. A fine clump of a dozen or more 
flowers is a welcome change. 

The native A. patens is lovely in its native habitat, par- 
ticularly on the plains of New Mexico: but with me it has 
proved “‘miffy,’”” as Farrar says, probably because I have not 
given it a wide sandy mesa upon which to spread itself. 

I should like to know if any one has successfully grown 
the lovely A. nemorosa. I had a number of plants which 
blossomed one year and made seed from which we raised a 
number of plants. But these as they blossomed were devoured 
by the large blue bugs, oil beetles, which make such havoc 
with the A. hupehensis, and so they have ceased to try to 
exist. I have also tried the beautiful A. sulphurea of the Fal- 
sorego Pass. It survives for one or two seasons, but refuses to 
blossom. The taller white varieties are only for wild corners 
where they can spread and inherit the earth, although A. syl- 
vestris is very beautiful if duly curbed. I have tried one from 
China which is a veritable pest, refusing to be eradicated. 


—Helen O. Sprague. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


AN IRISH GARDEN BOOK 


ARPALUS, one of Alexander the Great's generals, writ- 

ing sadly from Babylon where he had been sent as 

governor, said that in spite of all possible care, his ivy always 

died. How envious Harpalus would have been and how en- 

vious all will be when they read of the many varieties of ivy 
growing at Cedar Mount in Ireland. 

I fancied I had grown stale in regard to garden books until, 
spending the past month of June seeing Irish gardens at their 
best, I found in Dublin a small volume ‘‘Joys of the Garden,”’ 
published this season by the Talbot Press of that city, and 
written by a former canon of Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, 
H. Kingswill Moore, D.D. 

Canon Moore, a graduate of Balliol College, Oxford, has 
gardened at Cedar Mount, his home near Dublin, for sixty 
years. As he has kept garden diaries and card catalogues to 
record observations of the manner in which shrubs, herbaceous 
borders, ferns and alpines have been successfully established, 
the book has value for those who garden as well as for those 
who like to read of other people’s gardens. 

Quoting Byron’s line on the Field of Waterloo, “How 
that red rain has made the harvest to grow,” he reminds us that 
dried blood is a valuable manure, and mentions in this con- 
nection the ancient Peruvian custom when formerly gardening 
was almost a religion. When a new exotic plant came, it was 
received with solemnity, and the gardeners sprinkled it with 
blood got by pricking their ears. 

The book is bound in green with a colored jacket. It’s cost 
is three shillings and sixpence; postage to America extra, no 
doubt. 

—Louise D. VanAnda. 
Southwick, Napanoch, N. Y. 


SWEET PEAS IN BOUQUETS 


WEET peas are splendid for table decoration, but they 
are most effective when only one color is used with white, 
and they need some kind of foil as their own foliage is scanty. 
Light ferns may be employed but a few sprays of babys- 
breath or stevia are most effective in a sweet pea bouquet. 
Even lemon verbena may be used, however, and the com- 
bination of odors is delightful. A bouquet of this kind is a 
particularly good one for hospital patients or other shut-ins. 
Flowers with high perfumes are often objectionable but the 
fresh, subdued fragrance of sweet peas, with the suggestion of 
warm Summer days, appeals to almost every one. 
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Salisbury. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price 
$3.00. 
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Why Plants Act as They Do x , 
‘The Living Garden, or The How and Why of Garden Life,”’ EB. J. 


The author, Quain Professor of Botany at the University | 


College, University of London, has given to gardeners a most | 


interesting and popular account of plant life. Both a man of 
science and horticulturist of note, he has been able to present 
the science of plant life in unscientific terms. Such complicated 
and scientific subjects as the soil, the manufacture of food ma- 
terials in the leaves of our green plants, root systems, fertility 
and inheritance, are handled in a manner which is readily 
understandable to the amateur gardener, and which will open 
a new vista of plant life to many. 

The influence of sunlight and shade on plants in their 
natural, competitive, wild state and how these factors can be 
utilized to advantage in gardens; the effects of frost on garden 
plants; the complex changes which take place in the germinat- 
ing seed and the emerging shoot; scent and color in the garden 
and the rdle they play in pollinization; are only a few of 
the many items covered in the simple, fascinating, yet scien- 
tifically accurate manner of the author. 

The chapter on ‘““The Garden Cosmopolitan”’ leads one all 
over the world in seeking the origin of our common garden 
plants. Vegetative propagation; weeds and their control; cut- 
ting lawns and shrubs and what this means to the life of the 








Root systems of Spotted Orchis, Herb 
Paris, Wild Arum, Dog’s Mercury, 
Wild Hyacinth. 
plants; seeds and seed dispersal and germination; origin of 
plant names; why flowers have scent and color; why some 
open by day and others by night; annual and daily changes in 


the garden and in garden plants, are other subjects scientifi- | 


cally handled, yet popularly presented. Sixty line drawings 
and seventeen plates illustrate the volume. 

The book is a story of the processes of plant life as seen by 
the eyes of a scientist and presented by the tongue of a story 
teller. It is a novel of plant behavior and reactions, most en- 
ticingly presented. The book, which has been awarded the 
Veitch Memorial Gold Medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, will appeal to those thousands of gardeners who 
would know intimately and so appreciate the more, those 
plants which compose their garden community. 

—Richard P. White. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


A Little Book About Lilies 
‘Lilies in the Garden,”’ by I. George Quint. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran Company, New York, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


It is difficult to discuss the whole question of lily growing 
in 96 pages, but Mr. Quint has given enough information in 


his little book to start the amateur on the right path. He is | 
critical of the old-time admonitions to avoid lime. He says, | 


indeed, that certain European species like lime and that the 
soil containing it is less likely to breed disease than that from 
which it is absent. He admits, however, that there are a few 
kinds which seem to prefer an unlimed soil, among them 
Lilium auratum, L. canadense, L. carolinianum, L. grayi and 
L. superbum. 





BRANDS p3ize-winni, : 
4 
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Large vigorous roots, grown in 
ideal soil and climate—75-acre 
“peony paradise” — more than 
200 gorgeous varieties — white, 
pink, red, yellow — early, midseason, and late varieties — 
sensational size, beauty and abundance of bloom. At the 
last Chicago World’s Fair (and ever since) Brand’s Peonies 
have prevailed as outstanding winners at all the national 
peony shows. 


BRAND’S Own Root FRENCH LILACS 


World’s largest collection—over 100,000, all true to name— 
latest new approved creations; all the old immortal favor- 
ites. Large, heavy, graceful panicles — singles, doubles — 
white, red, lavender, blue, pink, purple. Strong sturdy 
bushes, grown on their own roots, for severe northern 
climate. 





The New Olympia 
Super-Hardy 
ORIENTAL POPPY 
Immensely large, double, ruffled, rare ... the new Olympia 
came through years of drouth with Oriental “flying 


colors.” Survives the coldest northern winters—thrives in 
any growing climate. Other Oriental Poppies, Iris, Phlox, 


Delphinium. 
Write for new colorful catalog . . . free! 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street Faribault, Minn. 





(C)riental- 
Poppies 


r £ pe 





Plant NOW for June Display 
of Gorgeous, Vivid Colorings 


Completely hardy, field-grown at our own nurseries, 
these brilliant perennials with their immense blooms 
require minimum care. Now dormant for August and 
September planting, the following varieties will 
reward you with a glowing June garden: 


Each Doz. 
SASS PINK—Flesh pink ........... $.50 $5.00 
JOYCE—Cerise pink ............... 25 2.00 
MAHONY—Carmine purple ........ 50 5.00 
MRS. PERRY—Salmon rose ........ 25 2.00 
PERRY’S WHITE—Pure white ..... 50 5.00 
GERALD PERRY—Apricot rose ... .25 2.00 


ORANGE BEAUTY—Orange....... 25 2.00 
SPECIAL Introductory Collection—one plant each $] 15 
of these seven favored varieties—NOW ° 
AUTUMN SUPPLEMENT Featuring collections 


AND BARGAIN LIST — o¢ Peonies, Iris 


Lilies, Oriental Poppies, Perennials — mailed on 
request. 


F.H. HORSFORD | Nereis 


wh in 
Box H, Charlotte, Vermont en touring 


Vermont 
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AUTUMN BLOOMING 





SPECIOSUS. widely poe in lawns, 
borders and rock-gardens. Lively 
violet-blue, veined, with orange-red 
anthers and light yellow throat. 
50 cts. for 10; $4.00 per 100 
Send for Advance Bulb Catalog 


Stim é lal 





| 132 to 138 Church St., New York City 





CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








PEONIES — PEONIES 


Now is your chance to avail your- 
self of some of the “WORLD’S 
CHOICEST VARIETIES,” and 
they are choice, indeed, as will be 
amply testified to by those who 
saw them on exhibition both at 
the GREAT BOSTON PEONY 
SHOW and OUR ANNUAL EX- 
HIBIT here at CHERRY HILL. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms 


Conn. 


Summer and Autumn bloom- 
ing Rock Plants to carry on 
CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN. 


Catalogue on Request 











SNOWFLAKE WHITE 
DELPHINIUM 


Wheeler Croft Seeds are the finest 
white strain on the market. Years 
of careful hand pollination in- 
sures you more than 80% white 
doubles. Best results obtained by 
planting. Trial packet $1.00. 


WHEELER CROFT 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Oregon 





HORTICULTURE 


The author dwells lightly on the subject of disease, but 
says that lilies will not thrive if the roots are immersed in 
moisture. His suggestion for planting lilies where wet condi- 
tions often prevail is to dig a hole the proper depth, partially 
fill it with sand, then to wedge an inverted flower pot into the 
hole, additional sand being run in on top of the pot. Finally 
the bulb may be set in place and the hole filled with a mixture 
of sand and loam. 

The author warns against buying from any except rep- 
utable dealers and advises examining bulbs carefully. If one’s 
lilies are not growing well, they may be dug immediately 
after flowering time and examined for worm nests, a frequent 
source of trouble. He says that ants may cause decay by 
making nests in the bulbs. He does not like to disturb bulbs 
the first year unless absolutely necessary. 

Disease may be warded off, the author says, by dusting the 
bulbs thoroughly with dry sulphur or dipping them in a very 
weak solution of formaldehyde. When the plants are grow- 
ing, they may be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. Some pro- 
tection for the lower stems in hot weather is advised. If the 
lilies are growing alone, they may be given a mulch of lawn 
clippings or peat moss. After the lilies have finished blooming, 
they may be cut back to induce a second period of bloom or to 
conserve the strength of the bulb. About one-third to one-half 
of the natural height of the stem should be left. This cutting 





back sometimes causes early-flowering lilies to bloom again in 
August or September. 

Lily growing in any large way offers problems which re- 
quire special study, but the amateur will be helped by this 
book. 


TRANSPLANTING IN MID-SUMMER 


I AM a firm believer in transplanting at all seasons of the 
year, but a little more care is necessary when it is done dur- 
ing the hot days of Summer. I dig a hole several inches deeper 
than the plant requires and place in the bottom two inches of 
peat moss which has been soaked in water to the saturation 
point. It should be soaked for several hours—over night is 
better—because peat can absorb a lot of water. Then the best 
compost available is sprinkled over the peat and the plant 
carefully set and watered. If the top is shaded from the sun 
for a couple of days with a leafy branch or a shingle, the plant 
will never know that it has been moved. 

This method may be used in setting out plants in the 
Spring when the gardener expects to be away for some time. 
The moisture at the roots will carry the plants through 
drought and heat. It is useful in rock gardening also. 

—aAnne M. Burke. 
North Easton, Mass. 








We will have a splendid selection of DUTCH 
BULBS, LILIUMS and other interesting, new and 
unusual material for Fall planting. 


Of Lilium candidum we can offer home grown, 
North of France and the new and remarkable Salonica 
form which has not previously been offered in America. 


Autumn and Winter flowering Crocus are now ready, 
also Freesias and other bulbs. 


IXIOLIRIONS, STERNBERGIAS, PUSCHKINIAS 
and other varieties not to be found in the average list. 


Send for our Bulb Catalogue—Free for the asking 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Mass. 
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MECHLING’S 


che mo ame 
| hed oe topes fata 


Contnole Aedisine Thrips, 
_— ee ee on 


Japanese Beetles. 
Kune Sioctee Deon Bosties. 





*MECHLING: 


BROS: CHEMICAL COe 
Camden, New Jersey 
EST, 1869 








An Invitation 


to ROCK Gardeners 


You are cordially invited to visit 
and inspect our field of Rock 
Garden Plants any time during 
the Summer. Our collection is na- 
tionally recognized as one of the 
finest in America. Approximately 
1,000 varieties, grown in the open 
field and not in pots. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
BARRE, VERMONT 


No connection with the Geo. Mitchell Gardens 
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Beautiful 





Among the earliest flowers to bloom. 
All colors in lovely ey er 
blue, purple, white, and striped. 


wonderful 


prove to you that Burpee’s Bulbs are 
se best that grow. Guaranteed to 


loom. All 


10 Bulbs (value 25c) for only 10c 
100 Bulbs (value $2.50) for $1.00 
BURPEE'S BULB BOOK FREE 


Everything 


the best bulbs for Fall planting. 
W. ATLEE B 
304 Burpee Bidg., Philade 


ROCUS 





Burpee's | 






'O 


IC 


“harbingers of Spring.’’ 


introductory bargain .. 


postpaid. Order now. 


you want to know about 


URPEE CO. 
iphia 





MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildflower gardening, Rock gardens, 
Perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, 
and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 


bed, for 


transplanted seedlings, and for 


rooted cuttings. Contains Nature’s own best 
plant food values. The perfect soil restorer. 
Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag 
F. 


Quantity discount 
O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 


Box 31 


East Kingston, New Hampshire 





Send NOW for 


DREER’S 


Cat'log ot 


BULBS 


For Fall Planting 





@ To enjoy the 
first flowers of 
spring—Snow- 
drops, Crocus, 
Tulips, Hya- 
cinths and Nar- 
cissus—plant 
Dreer quality 
bulbs this fall. 


You’ll see a 


leTtr-iitag 


difference in the results of your 
gardening efforts. Many spe- 
cialties in our new catalog. 


Sent FREE. Reasonable prices. 


HENRY A. DREER 


274 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. J 








TRUE AUTUMN CROCUS 
Delightful blossom-cups of soft 
rosy lilac, zoned orange within, 
come in October from bulbs of 
Crocus zonatus planted now. 19 
for $1.00, postpaid. Unique Bulb 
Catalog. 


DEPT. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 
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IRIS and PEONIES 
for AUGUST PLANTING 


Special offer of German Iris, 
12 named varieties for $1.50; 
ostpaid in New England. 
Mail «nd telephone orders are solicited. 
Send for complete catalogue of 
hardy garden flowers. 
BURBREC NURSERIES, Inc. 
1265 Mass. Ave., Lexington, Mass. 
Telephone: Lexington 1700 


Our Garden Shop is the most complete 
in Metropolitan Boston 














GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R. F. D. 6, BOX 616H, TACOMA, WASH. 








FLOWERING PLANTS 


TREES, SHRUBS .. . 


Ours is one of the most complete stocks 
in America, and provides material for 
year-round color in your garden. Our 
services are many and varied. Two 
display grounds conveniently located. 


HORTICULTURE 


DAHLIA CULTIVATION IN SUMMER 


OR years, we have been taught that the dahlia, like other 

garden plants, should be thoroughly cultivated all through 
the season, but a new theory calling for the use of paper to 
keep down weeds, with no cultivation, has caused some ama- 
teur growers to wonder if they have been wrong. In any 
event, no harm can be done by using a heavy mulch of peat 
moss around the growing plants. This in itself will do much 
to keep down weeds and to prevent the escape of moisture. 
Mulches are especially useful in gardens where the soil is dry 
and where water cannot readily be supplied. It should go 
without saying that dahlias cannot be grown successfully in 
the lawn or in any place where grass surrounds them closely. 
If falling over, they must be staked; but it is always best to set 
stakes at planting time. 

Just now the dahlia borer is causing much trouble by 
working inside the stems. It does not confine itself to dahlias 
either, but visits the zinnias, cosmos and other hollow stalked 
plants. This nimble-footed pest is difficult to locate, but his 
presence may be suspected whenever dahlia plants begin to 
wilt. Close examination will usually show a puncture on the 
stalk. Oftentimes the borer may be removed by slitting the 
stem at that point. Another plan used with success is to fasten 
half a dozen large darning needles in a row in a block of 
| wood and jam the needles through the stalk repeatedly. A 
fish hook made straight by being heated can also be used to 
| extract the borer. Sometimes arsenate of lead is injected into 
_ the stalk through an opening made some distance above the 
| spot where the borer’s entrance was effected. Nicotine, 
| pyrethrum or rotenone may be used in the same way. 





Write Now for “Better Gardens for 1936”"— | 


Sent FREE! 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 


ORIENTAL POPPY 


Planted now will bloom next year. Fine 2- 
yr. field grown plants grown from divisions 
and much superior to seedlings. Guaranteed 
true to name and color. Order now. 








Perry’ 

ag ne OUB 

Mrs. Perry—beautiful clear pink .... 

Scarlet Beauty—large, tall scarlet ... .50 

Orange King—very e Orange ..... -25 
All postpaid—One of each labeled—$1.75 
HARMON NURSERY, PROSPECT, OHIO 


A STUNNING EFFECT 
Plant Trollius GOLDEN QUEEN 
with purple JAPANESE IRIS 
2 each of these lovely flowers 
4 plants—$1.25 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 


EVERGREENS, Deciduous 


Trees and Flowering Shrubs 

(Quality considered) in Large , a 

tities can be purchased from us More 

Reasonably than anywhere else. 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 

50 Church Street New York City 














George H. Peterson, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
Catalog free upon request 

45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND s 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON - - MASS, 











CONTROL OF PINE NEEDLE SCALE 


The needles of my Mugho pine are heavily infested with a white scale. 
What can I do to control it? 


he IS undoubtedly the pine needle scale which has attacked 
your tree. The chances of controlling this pest at this time 
| are favorable for the tiny insect is just now producing its 
second brood. These young insects are most easily killed when 
they are moving around between the time they hatch and the 
time they fix themselves in a permanent location. Three appli- 
| cations of a nicotine spray at weekly intervals at the rate of 
| one teaspoonful to a gallon of water, beginning at once, 
| should control. 

Do not be discouraged if it appears that you have obtained 
no control, for the white scales will doubtless remain attached 
to the foliage until they are brushed off during Winter. It 
will then be advisable to spray again in the early Spring just 
prior to the breaking of the buds with a miscible oil at the 
rate of two tablespoonfuls per gallon of water. Such a spray 
schedule should largely eliminate the pest. 


| 











Subscription Blank 


HORTICULTURE 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me HORTICULTURE 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale and Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England's largest and most popular 
ladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
rom July 20th to October ist and are 
located on U. S. Route 1, main wer to 
Portsmouth, N. H., six miles from Newbury- 
port, Mass. 
WRITE FOR NEW FALL LIST 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WORLD'S FINEST 


F R E BULB CATALOG 
Our 1936 Year Book is the most gorgeous Catalog 
ever issued. Shows the newest and finest Blooms in 
glowing natural colors. We have spared no expense 
to make this Book truly representative of the larg- 
est concern growing Dutch Bulbs and 
marketing them direct to American gar- 
den owners. Write for your copy today. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28, BABYLON, LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 
HOLLAND NURSERIES AT HILLEGOM 








ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














“() waTever the occasion, say 
it with “Flowers”—corsages for deb 
and matron — arrangements for 
home or hostess and the conva- 
lescent — made happy with your 
thoughtfulness. Orchids for you. 


BUTTERWORTHS 
Phone 3533 PRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


PEONIES © 


W. F. Christman, secy. of the American 
Peony Society, thoroughly covers the sub- 
ject of Peonies in the article he has written 
for our August issue. Send for a copy. Sin- 
gle copy 25c. $2.00 a year. Special offer, 5 
months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 


ANEMONE BLANDA 


Large flowers in shades of blue in 
early Spring. Very hardy, either full 
sun or light shade. 
Tubers, 5 for $1.00; $2.00 per doz., 
postpaid. 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 
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Ask your Seedsman for | 

IM P.| 
SOAP] 
SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co, 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 














POISON IVY 


Learn to Identify and Kill It 


One lb. of Atlacide, a dry powder 
will effectively destroy Poison Ivy | | 
on 100 sq. ft. of area. Shaker top, | | 
1 Ib. trial can, 60c; 5 Ibs. bulk, $1.65 | | 
postpaid in Massachusetts. These 
and 15 and 50-lb. bulk packages 
are less at our store, cash and 
carry. CIRCULAR FREE. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











RARE PEONY, Tenuifolia Laciniata 


Large single brilliant red, the earliest, long- 
est iived and most profuse bloomer of all 
peonies. Unequaled for early garden and 
landscape effect and thrives everywhere 
from the Gulf to the Arctic Circle. Select 1 
Year clumps, $2.00 — 2 Year, $2.50 — $ 
Year, $3.00. 1 Each of all three grades for 
$5.00. All PREPAID in U. 8S. 


WRIGHT'S PEONY GARDEN, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
(Member American Peony Society) 





Specializing in 


LILIES 
——— JULIA E. CLARK 


Canby, Oregon 





OnE. 
YY My price list now 
ready, 30 varieties 
HENDERSON’S 


FLOWERING BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


Send for list of advance offerings at 
exceptionally low prices. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York City 


SUNSHINE 
WATERING 
POT 


Solid copper and 
brass; capacity 
generous pint. 
Price $1.00 
postpaid. Write 
for catalog. 

THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 
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Position desired as superintendent of pri- 
vate estate grounds or public park. Trained 
landscape designer with 20 years’ experi- 
ence supervising public and private plant- 
ings, including lawns, rock gardens, pools, 
drives, etc. 39 years of age, married. First 
class references. Address ©. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





WANTED: Experienced gardener. Home 
suburbs Richmond, six acres, flowers, lawns, 
shrubbery, vegetables. Communicate, giv- 
ing full particulars, with WAW, Postoffice 
Box 1755, Richmond, Virginia. 





Head gardener, good technical training, a 
lifetime of practical experience, thoroughly 
conversant all branches of horticulture, 
landscape, fruit, vegetables, flowers, out- 
doors and under glass. Efficient and practi- 
cal manager, at present employed, open for 


HORTICULTURE 
CONTROL OF CABBAGE WORMS 


ORN and tattered leaves of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 

or Brussels sprouts are sure signs that cabbage worms are at 
work in the planting and that serious injury may result unless 
appropriate control measures are taken. The common cabbage 
worm is said to be of European origin and is believed to have 
been introduced into this country by way of Quebec more 
than 60 years ago. It is now regarded as the most common 
and destructive of the green worms that feed on cabbage, and 
the white butterflies that are the adult stage of the worms, are 
a common sight in cabbage fields from early Spring until late 
Fall. 

The cabbage looper, a pale green worm that moves like a 
measuring worm, sometimes becomes abundant, as does also 
the caterpillar of the diamond-back moth. The control meas- 
ures recommended for the common cabbage worm are also 
effective against these other two pests, although they are more 
resistant to treatment. 

The most critical period for cabbage-worm control usually 
extends from about the middle of July to the latter part of 
August, say the experiment station specialists. Two to three 
applications of the recommended sprays or dusts during this 
period usually give satisfactory protection. An arsenate of lead 
spray may be used, but a dust composed of one part lead arse- 
nate to three parts hydrated lime is effective. However, these 
poisons should not be used after the heads are well developed. 
It is best then to use a rotenone spray or dust, which gives 
effective control and is safe at any time. 


AUGUST STRAWBERRY PLANTING 


TRAWBERRY plants set out in August will give a crop 

of fruit quicker than plants that go into the ground the 
following Spring. If, therefore, garden-makers neglected to 
make a new bed in May, they can do the work this month. If 
plants can be lifted and set out immediately, that is the ideal 
plan. There may be an old bed of a satisfactory variety in 
the garden, in which event young plants, which have taken 
root during the Summer from runners, may be used to ad- 
vantage. 

If, however, it is desired to start a bed where strawberries 
have not been grown before or to use new varieties, it will 
be necessary to buy new plants. Most of the growers now pot 
up plants which suffer but little from shipping. When these 
potted plants are received, they should be planted at once, if 
possible. In any event, they must be kept moist and shaded 
until they can be placed in their permanent location. 


WHITE PHLOXES ADD INTEREST 


HITE phloxes are especially useful in perennial borders. 

Amateurs who are depending mostly upon the colored 
kinds will find that their gardens can be greatly improved by 
the introduction of more white varieties. Even such strong- 
growing kinds as the fiery crimson Debs and the equally 
brilliant Boule de Feu can be relieved of their harshness by 
the use of some white variety as Frau Anthony Buchner, 
among them. As with all white flowers which appear in many 
varieties, it is very desirable to make a choice while the blooms 
can be seen and studied. 














new connection. References Al. K. A. L. C., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


NURSERY FOR SALE 


Convenient to all suburban Boston, with 
general stock including Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Yews, Evergreens, and Perennials. 
Over five acres excellent soil with modern 
six room house, double-garage, packing-shed 
and office building. Six years established 
good-will. Priced low for immediate sale. 


GREENB’S EVERGREEN NURSERY 
Telephone Dover 186 Dover, Mass. 





SIX PAMPHLETS 
Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 

Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 

Begonias and Their Culture 

House Plants and How to Grow Them 

Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
rae okeeeeks enene tee 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





20 ORIENTAL POPPY, big flaming flow- 
ers; 10 Iceland Poppy, assorted colors; 20 
Delphinium in Wrexham Gold Medal and 
Chinese strains; all 50 POSTPAID for 
$1.00. Strong, well rooted 1 and 2 year old 
plants, grown in open fields for Summer 
setting. Some will flower this Fall. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. GIFT 
of 2 year old OLYMPIA double Oriental 
Poppy, added FREE, if you order this 
— Olark Gardner, Rl, Box 9, Osage, 
owa. 





LARGE COLEUS PLANTS: All different 

colors, 35 cents each or 8 for a $1.00 post- 
aid. Mrs. E. L. Yancey, P. 0. Box 303, 
ampton, Va. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





SEMPERVIVUMS: Oollection of 10 attrac- 
tive varieties, labelled, postpaid, $1.00. 
Species: allioni, hirtum, pittoni, ruthenicum, 
2Uc each. 

Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS: Fresh, wild- 
collected seed. 50c pkt. 1,000 seeds. Jack 
Ingold, Route 2, Madison, Wisconsin. 





TIME TO PLANT our finest Dream Mixture 

Pansy seed, giant flowering, early, long 

stemmed, complete color range. 600 seeds 

50c, 1500 for $1. Mammoth Orchid, gor- 

geous new variety in rare art shades, 300 

seoes 50c. Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, 
ch. 





WASHINGTON GROWN BULBS are best. 
Send for my price list. Giese’s Bulb and 
Flower Garden, $424 Northwest Ave., Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 





SIMPLIFY TREE FEEDING and other 
types of fertilizing—Van Yahres “EASY- 

EDER” Tree and Plant Tool. Practical, 
inexpensive, easy to use. Price $2.50. Van 
Yahres Tree Service, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





EVERGREENS: I offer to the Trade, Mugho 
Pine 3-4’, Pyramidal Arborvitae 4’, Taxus 
Ouspidata 12”-3-X. Write for information 
and prices. Ralph Huntington, Newport, Vt. 





TERRARIUM LECTURES: Reasonable. 
September, October, November only. Ac- 
com 2 and examples. 
Philip H ore, 6644 Germantown Ave., 
P > 





IRISES: Beau Sabreur, Eliz. Egelberg, Fra 
Angelico, Frieda Mohr, Giant King, Mid- 
ard, Skitchwaug, Solferino, Sonata and 
Taffeta, value $1.90, all postpaid only $1. 
Catalogue lists Irises, Peonies, Oriental 
Poppies and Hybrid Daylilies. Arvista Gar- 
dens, Box 12, Grand Blvd., Battle Oreek, 





HANTON—The Invisible Glove. Protection 
against en ivy, irritating plants, garden 
stains, housework hands, sunburn. 2 oz. 
bottle 50c, 8 oz. bottle $1.00. Write for cir- 
cular. The Hanton Co., Box 142L, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. Discounts. 





DAFFODILS—Rare imported and domestic 
varieties. Special catalogue. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Va. 





ORNITHOGALUM THYRSOIDES—Large 
bulbs producing several flowers. Price $2.00 
per dozen. orth Street Greenhouses, 
Danielson, Conn. 





Gardener—F armer—Superintendent 


Open for engagement soon. Scientific and 
thorough practical knowledge. Life trained. 
Early training in England and Scotland. Ex- 
perienced in all landscape work—laying out 
new, remodeling old places; making roads 
and lawns; moving and planting trees, ever- 
greens and shrubs; ma ~ Ss formal and 
flower gardens and hardy borders. Expert 
grower of all choice fruits, flowers, and veg- 
etables, under glass and outside. Versed 
all greenhouse growing, also all farm crops, 
care of pure-bred cattle and poultry as well 
as all other stock. Man above the average 
thorough, honest, and obliging; economica 
in all transactions. 


BOX 41, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





cA 


Selected Catalogue 


of the Library 


Revised Edition 


has just been published and will be 
sent free to any member of the 
Society upon request. It is intended 
as a guide to the books that may be 


borrowed, replacing the earlier issue. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Coming Exhibitions 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
at the 
American Museum of Natural History 


77th Street and Central Park West 
New York 


NOVEMBER 5th-8th, 1936 





INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWER SHOW 
Given in co-operation with 
The New York Florists’ Club 
at 
Grand Central Palace 
Lexington Avenue and 46th Street 
New York 


MARCH 15th-20th, 1937 


—_—>—_—_—_ 


The program for next season is in course of 
si sap and will be mailed to members 
early in the Fall. Non-members may obtain 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


Dahlia and 
Fall Flower Show 


with the co-operation of 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 
Friday, September 18, 1936 
3:00 to 10.00 P.M. 
Saturday, September 19, 1936 
9 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
in the 


THIRTIETH STREET STATION 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADMISSION FREE 


For Schedules and Entry Blanks Address the 








THE LIBRARIAN 
Horticultural Hall 








Boston, Mass. 


a copy by applying at the office. 


The Library and Executive Offices will be 
open every week day during the Summer 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 








Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECRETARY 


(Rittenhouse 8352) 




















Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 

Treatment and Pruning enable 

us to work at the lowest possible 

— Oonsultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 











RAIN INSURANCE — WATERGUN YOUR PLANT ROOTS 


Attach gun to garden hose, turn 

* on water, and put it right where 

_it belongs, at the roots. No 

waste, no mud, can be regulated, 

_ mo air pockets. Let your plants 

} thrive with plenty of moisture; 

©? penetrates earth 36 inches, will 

® not clog. Order today and save 

'. your plants. Yard always beau- 

‘ tiful. Immediate delivery, guar- 
anteed. 

Price (Postage paid) 





PATENTED 
TATROE’'S CO., COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 


$2.75 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


August 7-9. New York, N. Y. Seventh Annual Gladiolus Show of 
the Metropolitan Gladiolus Society, to be held at Horticultural 
Hall, 11th floor, R. C. A. Building. 

August 10-11. Baltimore, Md. The Third Annual Gladiolus Show 
of the Maryland Gladiolus Society at Odd Fellows Hall, Saratoga 
and Cathedral Streets. 

August 18. Delhi, N. Y. The Eighth. Annual Flower Show spon- 
sored by the Delhi Village Improvement Society at the Parish 
House of St. John’s Church. 

August 21-22. Ithaca, N. Y. Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Empire 
State Gladiolus Society, Cornell University. 

August 24-25. Everett, Wash. Annual Exhibition of the Snohomish 
County Gladiolus Society. 

August 28-29. Syracuse, N. Y. Third Annual Flower Show of the 
Associated Garden Clubs of Central New York at 200 South 
Clinton Street. 

August 29-30. Westwood, N. J. The Annual Flower Show of the 
Bergen County Gardeners Society. 

September 11-13. Youngstown, Ohio. The Third Greater Youngs- 
town Flower Show at the Stambaugh Auditorium. 

September 12-19. Victoria, B. C., Canada. Flower Show as a depart- 
ee of the 75th Anniversary Provincial Exhibition at Willows 

ark. 

September 17. Lansdowne, Pa. The Flower Show of the West 
Philadelphia Garden Club at the Philomusian Club Building, 3944 
Walnut Street. 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 


Fall Term starts Sept. 1. Sees 
and Fall Terms in Groton, Winter 
Term in Boston. John A. Parker, 
8.B., M. Arch., Dir., Groton, Mass. 











GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 





WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 








TURN YOUR GARDEN RUBBISH INTO PLANT FOOD 


All your non-woody garden rubbish—clippings, leaves, vines, weeds, etc.— is rich 
in plant food. Don’t waste it. All it needs is the addition of ADOO to convert it into 
genuine organic manure. Begin using ADOO today in your own garden. Seed and 
hardware dealers sell ADOO, or we ship direct. 
ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS. 


25 Ibs. (enough for 2,500 sq. ft.) $3.75. 








HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS | PEONY ARISTOCRATS 





These Fall garden gems will make a 
glorious effect in September and 
October. Ready now for immediate 
planting. Lavender, shell pink, straw- 
berry red, yellow, bronze. $3 per doz. 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASS. 


FOR YOUR YARDS AND GARDENS. Only 
best of old and new varieties, at attractive 
prices. Our Catalog names best commercial 
cut-flower varieties, and gives valuable 
planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
BERLIN MARYLAND 








“FISH-ORGANO” 
A Compound Fish Fertilizer 
for all 
Agricultural and Horticultural 
Purposes 
Fish Fertilizer for Fertility 


SOIL REGENERATOR 
CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| The Successfully Proven 
| U Ss E Repellent 


DOG-0O0-WAY 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
To Keep Dogs and Cats Away From 
Evergreens and Other Plants. 
Harmless to pets, plants and people. 
Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder 
Large Sifter Top Can 35c 
3 cans $1.00—poestpaid 
P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY 














MASS. 





OLDE ENGLISH BIRD BATH : 
Special $13 
Fountains, Benches, Dials, 
Pedestals, Flower Boxes, Wall 
Fonts, Balustrades, Vases, Urns, 

Columns, etc. 

Manufactured Stone, Marble, 
Lead, Wrot Iron, Bronze. 
Send for Estimates 
HOWARD STUDIOS 
110 EAST 57TH ST., N. Y. C. 


50 bales $1.60 bale 25 bales $1.65 bale 
10 bales $1.75 bale bale $2.50 bale 
Bone Meal, Cow or Sheep Manure 
10 Bags, $2.00 bag 1 Bag, $2.50 
Poultry Moss, $1.50 bale—10 Bale Lots 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 











Our new phone: Chestnut Hill 5454 
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A FRAGRANT YELLOW PEONY ANDA 
UNIQUE ““COFFEE an CREAM’? COLORED 
PEONY WITH 4 OTHER UNUSUAL PRIZE-WINNERS | 

For Only $3.00 


Regular $6.00 Value 


A remarkable Collection of unusual Peo- 
nies, each the finest of its kind. Five of 
them are fragrant. Perhaps you did not 
know that there is a real Yellow Peony. 
You will be delighted with this one. And 
how surprised your friends will be when 
you show them a Peony which resembles 
coffee liberally “trimmed” with rich golden 
cream. Then, there are a milk-white, a soft 
rose-pink, a deep pink and a bright crim- 
son. Purchased separately, these six out- 
standing Peonies would cost $6.00. I will send you all six, properly labeled, 
for only $3.00. 


G WORLD'S FINEST ORIENTAL POPPIES $2.50 
All Different and Distinctive 


These Poppies always challenge admiration by their great size and exotic colorings. I 
have grown these six varieties in my Exhibition Gardens for several years They have 





attracted a great dea! of attention. I will include 1 each of 6 gems: OL pene 
the greatest of all Poppies; an exquisite salmon-rose, very double, flowering two weeks 
ahead of other Oriental Poppies. MRS. PERRY, a lovely soft pink, WOUERTEMBERGIA, 


the finest and largest brilliant scarlet, sold a few years ago at $25.00 a plant. Flowers 
of immense size, sometimes as large as a dinner plate. CERISE BEAUTY, a lovely deep 
cerise with crimson center. JOYCE, a radiant rose, tall and rugged growing and one 
other equally striking variety. Each is the best of its class. I will send you a large, 
strong plant of each, labeled, for $2.50; 3 of each, 18 plants in all, for $6.00; 6 of each, 
36 plants in all for $10.00. 


6 NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES (Hemerocallis) $3.00 


These new hybrids are far superior to the old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and 
easier to grow. I will include in this superb Collection, soft creamy yellows, lemon yel- 
lows and deep yellows, also rich orange shades, arranged to give you a succession of 
bloom, from May to September. All are large, flowering-size plants, labeled, each a 
different variety. 





2 5 Summer-Blooming $ 


hgeous Iris flowers, often measuring 8 to 10 


350,000 J 
Lsborian cad Tolcmeanica CRESS 


SACRIFICED 
. in Mid-Summer “Keep Going” Sale 


Summer is the best time to plant Iris. 
Moreover, to keep my staff fully em- 
ployed, I am willing to transact business 
this month on practically a non-profit 
basis. Hence these lowest-of-the-season 


prices. 
JAPANESE IRIS .00 


There is nothing more showy than these gor- 


hes across. As they blossom in Summer after 
he earlier varieties have finished, they prolong 
the Iris season for several weeks. 


‘There are giant pene ye and doubles, self colors, 
mottled, striped and blended effects, subtle soft 
tints and intense deep colors in a most compre- 
hensive range, unlabeled. There will be included in every collection several varieties 
that I am selling at $1.00 to $2.50 a plant this season. I consider these 25 fine, large 
Japanese Iris plants one of the biggest bargains ever offered. I now offer 25 large speci- 
men plants for only $3.00. 


25 WORLD'S FINEST SIBERIAN IRIS $3.00 


Many eminent authorities consider the Siberian Iris the most elegant of all Iris. And 

is is the finest collection of Siberian Iris obtainable anywhere in the world. In it are 
"ncluded varieties which originally sold at from $5.00 to $10.00 a plant. I will per- 
sonally select the varieties te give you a full color range, unlabeled. 


RAINBOW COLLECTION—20 Finest TALL BEARDED IRIS $3.00 


: i has long been my most popular Collection, now offered at a special low price. I will 
clude some of the choice new red and pink varieties which are in such demand today, 
such as Indian Chief, Firefall, Frieda Mohr, etc. Other varieties will carry you through 
every rainbow hue and color. A magnificent Collection that selected individually from 
By pees would cost you from $12.00 to $25.00. Every plant a different variety, 
unlabeled. 





All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the United States—Cultural Directions Accompany All Shipments 


Robert Wayman BOX B 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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THE LIVING GARDEN 
The How and Why of Garden Life 


By E. J. SALISBURY, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Awarded a VEITCH MEMORIAL GOLD MEDAL by the 
Royal Horticultural Society 

INCE gardening first began, such a book as this has been needed. 
But it required a man of science who was also an experienced 
gardener and a true writer to produce it. These rarely blended 
qualities enable Professor Salisbury to present the pageant of plant 
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Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Ideal Darwin Tulips 


Noted for their crisp clear colors, 
large blooms and longer flowering time. 








life in all its vital phenomena in such a way as to be invaluable to 
the gardener. 

Soil, Sunlight and Shade, Cold and Warmth, Frost and Fog, 
The Garden Under the Soil, Scent and Colour, Seeds and Their 
Germination, Vegetative Propagation, Fertility and Inheritance, 
and many other chapter titles of the book indicate the array of valu- 
able and fascinating information. In non-technical language you 
learn principles of practical significance about such plant topics as 
incompatibility, competition, bacterial life in soils, sterility, and the 
daily and seasonal rhythm of plant life. Generously illustrated with 
photographs and with 60 drawings by Gwendy Caroe, this book 
contains 320 pages plus index. Price, $3.00 





THE TROPICAL GARDEN 


Its Design, Horticulture, and Plant Materials 
By LORAINE E. KUCK and RICHARD C. TONGG 


RITTEN by two experts who have had long experience 
gardening in Hawaii, this book offers a thorough treatment 
on a little-explored subject. It treats of tropical gardening and 
landscaping with all types of plants. 360 pages, 46 illustrations 
from photographs, just published, $3.00. 
At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Because so many of our friends were 
disappointed in not getting the new 
Tulips they wanted last season, we 
urgently suggest you mail us your 
bulb orders the very first opportun- 
ity possible. 

This especially applies to the new 
things. Take no chances on losing 
out on the new Ideal Darwins. Way- 
side is offering them at no more cost 
than the old ones. 

All of which you may think sounds 
like the usual brand of advertising. 
Our answer to that is: Have we ever 


Don’t delay ordering them. It should be 

done at once. Tell us the quantity 

required so we may send your order to 
Zonatus, Lavender 
Speciosus, Purplish-Blue 


overstated to you? Haven’t you and 
your friends found Wayside’s frank- 
ness a very definite part of their 
year-in-and-year-out dependable- 
ness? So may we say once more, 
don’t delay. The quantities available 
of the new things are in most cases 
limited even though we purchased 
all of them. 

Standard kinds, yes they may always 
be had in late Autumn. But that 
is not possible with the new kinds. 
The quantities just are not avail- 
able. 


Autumn Flowering Crocus 


Holland in time. Bulbs must be planted 
in August and September. We especially 
recommend : 

at $1.00 per 25, $3.50 per 100 

at $1.20 per 25, $4.00 per 100 





Several other fine species listed in the catalog which by the way, 
is the best issued anywhere. 


Wan side 


CEN ge (Jak) 





28 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


ISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON’S SEEDS 


SEND FOR SEED CATALOG 

















